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Me.  Chairman  :  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  invited  by  your  library  board  to 
participate  in  these  exercises  attending  the 
opening  of  this  splendid  public  library  building. 

I  cannot  resist  on  this  occasion  the  inclina- 
tion to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  Spring- 
field and  my  early  relation  to  it. 

Old,  historic  Springfield !  Here  have  taken 
place  many  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Illinois.  Springfield  has  been  the 
center  of  the  political  struggles  of  both  parties 
since  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Many  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Illinois  have 
occupied  seats  in  the  legislative  halls  in  Spring- 
field. Here  were  mobilized  during  the  civil  war 
the  thousands  of  troops  that  went  forth  to  do 
and  to  die  for  the  Union.  Here  the  greatest 
general  of  the  age  received  his  first  command. 
Here  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met,  and  from  here 
Lincoln  went  forth  to  assume  a  task  greater 
than  any  president  had  been  called  upon  to 
undertake  in  all  our  history. 

Springfield  is  endeared  to  me  by  all  the 
sacred  memories  of  friendship,  family  and 
home. 


I  came  here  fifty  years  ago  last  October. 
In  Springfield  I  received  my  legal  education  in 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Edwards,  both 
of  whom  have  passed  away,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  in  your  old  court  house  here  I 
practiced  my  profession.  In  Springfield  I 
married  and  reared  my  family,  and  here  my 
children  are  laid  in  their  final  resting  place. 

Those  early  days  of  my  residence  here  are 
among  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Official  duties 
have  necessitated  my  absence  a  greater  part  of 
the  time  for  the  past  twenty  years,  but  my  heart 
lingers  with  it,  and  the  ties  which  made  those 
early  days  so  happy  will  never  be  broken  so 
long  as  my  life  shall  be  spared. 

I  remember  very  well  the  beginning  of  the 
library  in  Springfield.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
a  very  few  men  gave  their  time  and  thought  and 
money  to  secure  a  public  library  in  our  city. 
In  1866  the  library  was  established  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  a  private  asso- 
ciation of  stockholders  and  partially  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions  from  its  readers.  In 
1S85  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  made  for  its  main- 
tenance. It  has  grown  from  year  to  year 
until  it  is  now  a  splendid  library  containing 
nearly  60,000  volumes. 

During  recent  years  its  growth  has  been  so 
rapid  that  an  urgent  necessity  was  felt  for  a 
separate  library  building. 
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Andrew  Carnegie  was  appealed  to  and 
generously  responded  by  a  contribution  of 
$75,000  for  the  erection  of  the  library  building. 

That  your  board  of  directors  has  been 
enabled  to  construct  this  building  with  the  sum 
contributed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  their  good  management  and  to  our 
friend  and  neighbor,  Colonel  Culver,  who,  I 
am  informed,  has  taken  great  interest  in 
the  construction  and  completion  of  the  work, 
perhaps  at  a  considerable  financial  sacrifice  to 
himself. 

As  we  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
witness  the  acceptance  of  this  beautiful  building 
from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  its  transfer 
to  the  city,  and  to  dedicate  it  as  the  home  of  a 
library  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  Spring- 
field, it  is  proper  that  I  should  speak  of  Mr. 
Carnegie,  who  has  contributed  the  entire  sum 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  this  building. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  a  Scotchman,  born  in 
Dunfermline  in  1835,  was  the  son  of  a  weaver 
in  humble  circumstances,  and,  like  many  others, 
sought  this  country  for  better  opportunities 
for  himself  and  family.  He  was  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  came  to  the  only  great 
republic  because  it  was  the  home  of  liberty, 
where  there  is  an  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
He  settled  in  Pittsburg,  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  world. 


Andrew,  the  son,  whose  benefactions  are 
found  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities,  began  as 
a  telegraph  operator,  afterwards  became  an 
employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and 
finally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
iron,  where  he  surpassed  all  others  and  ac- 
cumulated one  of  the  greatest  private  fortunes 
possessed  by  any  man  in  the  world. 

For  some  years,  he  has  sought  retirement 
from  business  and  has  been  principally  engaged 
in  giving  a  part  of  his  wealth,  where,  in  his 
judgment,  it  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  people. 

How  generous  he  has  been  to  his  adopted 
country !  He  has  given  and  agreed  to  give  more 
money  for  the  establishment  of  free  libraries 
than  was  ever  given  by  any  other  man  for  such 
a  purpose  in  all  the  world's  history. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  more  than  one 
thousand  libraries  and  that  he  has  under  favor- 
able consideration  many  hundreds  in  addi- 
tion (which  are  now  probably  constructed 
or  in  process  of  construction),  and  which,  it 
is  estimated,  represents  a  gift  of  over  one 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Nor  is  this  the  end;  he  is  still  continuing 
these  contributions  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  his  native  land,  and  has  given  to  the 
national  government  ten  million  dollars  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  great  national  university  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

We  are  here  to  make  our  acknowledgement 
to  him  for  his  gift  to  this  city,  for  his  great 
hearted  generosity  to  the  people  of  our  state 
and  country. 

This  library,  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  own  sug- 
gestion, is  named  ' '  The  Lincoln  Library. ' '  The 
Rev.  Edwin  S.  Walker  (who  has  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  construction  of  this  building, 
and  who  has  done  much  valuable  work,  not  only 
in  securing  the  contribution  from  Mr.  Carnegie, 
but  also  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
site,  the  procuring  of  the  plans  and  the  erection 
of  the  building)  suggested  to  Mr.  Carnegie  that 
this  library  take  the  names  of  Lincoln  and  Car- 
negie. But  Mr.  Carnegie  replied  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  desecration  to  have 
any  name  linked  with  that  of  Lincoln;  and  he 
trusts  the  library  will  be  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Library,  not  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Library,  as 
Lincoln  needs  no  memorial,  being  one  of  the 
dozen  ' '  supremely  great  rulers  of  men  that  the 
world  has  seen. ' ' 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  may  be  some 
young  men,  engaged  as  telegraph  operators,  or 
as  employees  of  a  railroad,  or  in  any  other 
honorable  calling  or  employment,  at  small  sal- 
aries, within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who  may 
feel  discouraged,  that  they  are  not  succeeding  as 
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they  would  like,  but  let  me  remind  them  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  could  tell  a  story  of  his  trials 
and  discouragements  in  his  younger  days,  and 
yet  what  a  marvelous  career  awaited  him. 
Doubtless  in  the  early  days  of  his  life,  as  most 
of  us  have,  he  thought  that  the  road  to  success 
was  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

This  is  a  material  age.  Carnegie,  the  great 
captain  of  industry,  is  a  typical  representative 
of  the  leaders  of  this  age.  It  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  why  he 
should  devote  a  part  of  his  great  wealth  to  the 
founding  of  public  libraries. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  poor  boy,  enjoying 
none  of  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
study  and  reading  which  are  afforded  by  a 
good  library.  He  missed,  in  his  early  life,  the 
opportunity  for  culture,  which  is  now  obtained 
through  the  facilities  supplied  by  libraries  in 
the  towns  and  cities,  Carnegie  knew  that  there 
is  no  other  agency  so  valuable  for  the  purpose 
of  spreading  culture  among  the  people  as  the 
public  library.  No  word  describes  so  well  the 
influence  of  good  reading  as  the  word  culture. 
Emerson  tells  us  that  the  word  of  ambition  of 
the  present  day  is  culture. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great  leader  of  the 
industrial  world,  desiring  to  give  to  the  young 
men  and  the  young  women  of  this  day  an 
opportunity  for  education,  for  culture,  whose 
value  to  the  young  he  realized  so  well,  has 
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devoted  the  enormous  fortune  of  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  toward  the  founding  of  public 
libraries. 

I  fear  that  the  young  men  and  women  of 
to-day  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  splendid 
opportunities  they  have  for  reading,  for 
education,  for  culture.  I  remember  very  well, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  my  life,  the  young  men 
and  women  did  not  have  such  opportunities. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  general  public 
libraries  accessible  to  the  country  boy,  or  even 
to  the  boys  living  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  In  my  own  father's  family,  the  chief 
books  were  the  family  bible  and  the  revised 
statutes,  and  the  school  books  for  the  children. 
The  country  people  in  those  days  had  few  books 
and  there  were  no  public  libraries. 

So,  my  friends,  as  I  look  back  into  the  past 
and  compare  it  with  the  present,  I  realize  the 
wonderful  advantages  which  the  young  people 
of  to-day  have. 

The  time  for  reading,  for  culture,  is  when 
you  are  young.  As  you  grow  older,  and  become 
engaged  in  active  business  or  public  life,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  few  opportunities  for 
general  reading. 

I  realize,  as  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  others,  what 
I  missed  in  my  youth  in  not  having  access  to 
these  splendid  libraries. 
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There  should  be  no  pleasure  like  the  pleasure 
derived  from  reading  a  good  book.  Emerson, 
expressing  our  debt  to  a  book,  says : 

"  Let  us  not  forget  the  genial,  miraculous 
force  we  have  known  to  proceed  from  a  book. 
We  go  musing  into  the  vault  of  day  and  night; 
no  constellation  shines,  no  muse  descends,  the 
stars  are  white  points,  the  roses  brick-colored 
leaves,  and  frogs  pipe,  mice  cheep,  and  wagons 
creak  along  the  road.  We  return  to  the  house 
and  take  up  Plutarch  or  Augustine,  and  read 
a  few  sentences  or  pages,  and  lo !  the  air  swims 
with  life,  secrets  of  magnanimity  and  grandeur 
invite  us  on  every  hand,  life  is  made  of  them. 
Such  is  our  debt  to  a  book. ' ' 

The  founding  of  public  libraries  is  the 
surest  mark  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
origin  of  libraries  is  lost  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  the  early  ages.  When  they  commenced,  how 
they  commenced,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have 
authentic  records  that  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  the  temples  of  those  countries  of 
the  east  where  civilization  had  made  the  greatest 
advances,  contained  libraries  of  clay  tablets, 
carefully  shelved  in  regular  order.  Among 
the  Greeks  private  libraries  existed  at  least 
four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  Roman  Caesars  returning  from  conquest, 
to  the  developement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  estab- 
lished libraries  in  the  then  great  capital  of  the 
world. 
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But  the  libraries  of  the  past  centuries  differ 
from  the  libraries  of  to-day.  They  were  not 
public  libraries  in  the  sense  that  we  understand 
that  term.  The  libraries  of  the  past  ages  were 
mere  storehouses  for  the  preservation  of  books 
to  save  them  from  destruction.  The  library  of 
to-day  is  for  a  more  practical  purpose.  It  is 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  noted  libraries 
of  Europe.  The  monumental  libraries  of  Paris, 
London,  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  are  justly 
famed  throughout  the  world,  but  next  to  these 
I  have  named  comes  our  splendid  library  of 
congress,  containing  more  than  a  million  vol- 
umes with  a  capacity  of  four  million  volumes. 
The  libraries  of  Europe  contain  rare  and  valua- 
ble books,  which  it  will  be  hard  to  duplicate,  but 
one  day  our  Library  of  Congress  will  equal  the 
great  libraries  of  Paris,  London,  St.  Petersburg 
or  Berlin. 

But  the  United  States  is  the  home  of  the 
free  public  library,  supported  by  taxation. 
Benjamin  Franklin  is  said  to  have  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  give  impetus  to  the 
public  library  movement.  He  it  was  who 
established,  in  1732,  the  Philadelphia  Library 
Company,  which  was  the  "mother  of  all  the 
subscription  libraries."  From  these  subscription 
libraries,  commenced  by  Franklin,  has  grown 
the  public  library  of  to-day. 
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It  was  in  the  United  States  that  the  first 
legislation  permitting  a  city  to  lay  tax  to 
establish  a  free  public  library,  was  enacted. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1844, 
passed  such  a  law  in  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  In  1849  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire passed  a  law  giving  towns  in  that  state 
the  right  to  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
library.  These  are  said  to  be  the  first  laws  of 
their  kind  ever  passed  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  public  library 
system  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States 
to-day.    England  passed  a  similar  law  in  1850. 

The  United  States  to-day  has  more  free 
public  libraries  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  more  than  5,300  libraries  in 
the  United  States,  containing  45,000,000  vol- 
umes, Illinois  having  309  libraries  containing 
2,472,000  volumes,  and  more  public  libraries  are 
being  established  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

What  a  great  thing  it  is  for  our  people  to 
have  these  public  libraries.  The  foundations 
of  our  republic  are  being  well  laid.  The  family, 
the  church,  the  school  and  the  library !  A  people 
who  will  adhere  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  family,  the  church  and  the 
school,  will  not  perish  from  the  earth.  Virtue 
and  intelligence  are  the  necessary  foundations 
upon  which  a  republic  must  rest.  Education  is 
more  necessary  in  a  republic,  where  the  people 
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are  the  sovereigns,  than  it  is  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  people  are  subjects,  and  with  educa- 
tion and  the  library  come  culture.  The  family, 
the  church,  the  school  and  the  library  are  all 
necessary  to  qualify  the  citizen  for  the  great 
duties  of  life. 

The  free  public  library  is  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Here  all  will 
be  on  an  equality.  The  rich  and  the  poor  will 
be  treated  alike,  one  being  shown  no  greater 
consideration  than  the  other. 

The  library  is  not  alone  the  home  of  the 
student,  the  thinker,  the  searcher  after  the  truth 
in  particular  directions,  but  it  is  the  home  of  the 
less  learned,  the  boy  and  the  girl  whose  home 
opportunities  have  not  been  of  the  best,  but 
who  has  a  disposition  to  learn  and  to  read. 

In  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  the  library 
as  it  stands  in  our  midst  says: 

"Come  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library 
and  so  beguile  thy  sorrow." 

The  reader  of  books  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  great  writers  and  students  and  thinkers 
and  statesmen,  and  divines  not  only  of  his  time, 
but  of  past  ages.  What  a  means  of  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  vision.  It  enables  us  to  "see 
with  the  most  perfect  vision  and  listen  to  the 
sweetest  voices  of  all  time. ' ' 

Southey  tells  us  that  in  his  walk  one  stormy 
day  he  met  an  old  woman  to  whom  he  made 
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the  very  obvious  remark  that  it  was  dreadful 
weather.  She  replied  that  iu  her  opinion,  any 
weather  was  better  than  none,  and  so  Mr. 
Russell  Lowell  intimated  that  it  was  better  to 
read  almost  any  book  than  to  not  read  at  all. 

And  this  is  certainly  true.  The  young  are 
especially  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading.  Opinions  widely  differ  as  to  the 
advisibility  of  reading  novels.  Personally,  I 
consider  the  reading  of  good  novels  a  pleasant 
and  harmless  recreation.  Some  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  prose  are  contained  in  novels. 
If  young  people  can  be  taught  to  cultivate 
a  love  of  reading  by  reading  fiction,  I  think 
that  such  reading  should  not  be  discouraged.  It 
is  certainly  better  to  read  good  fiction  than  not 
to  read  at  all.  As  a  recreation  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  well  written  novels. 

In  the  reading  of  books,  young  people  will 
do  well  to  remember  the  advise  of  that  great 
English  philosopher,  Lord  Bacon,  who  said : 

"Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested,  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts;  others  to  be  read  but  not  curiously, 
and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with 
diligence. ' ' 

With  wise  forethought,  there  has  been 
provided  in  this  building  a  separate  children's 
room.    Here  they  can  secure  a  great  variety  of 
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the  best  literature,  and,  as  their  minds  broaden, 
and  as  they  become  fonder  of  reading,  they  will 
naturally  select  the  best  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  more  words,  and  I  will 
have  concluded. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  us  this  building 
and  has  requested  that  it  be  named  in  honor  of 
the  great  emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Like  a  number  of  others  who  are  in  this 
room  to-night,  I  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  inti- 
mately and  well. 

We  are  proud  that  this  city  was  the  home 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  living,  and  now,  that 
he  has  passed  away,  that  it  is  the  home  of  his 
sacred  dust. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  no  name 
should  be  coupled  with  the  name  of  Lincoln 
manifested  the  high  appreciation  by  him  of  the 
great  name  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a  noble  man. 
Only  forty-three  years  ago  going  in  and  out 
among  us,  interested  in  the  local  affairs  of  our 
city,  doing  his  duty  in  the  common  affairs  of 
our  community,  and,  at  the  same  time  grappling 
with  the  great  questions  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  and  touching  the  life  of 
the  nation. 

My  friends,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Carnegie, 
Lincoln  has  been  "one  of  a  dozen  supremely 
great  rulers  of  men  that  the  world  has  seen." 
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He  is  one  of  a  few  men  in  the  world's 
history  whose  great  and  noble  lives  and  deeds 
will  be  remembered  forever. 

I  rejoice  that  he  lived  among  us  and  that 
he  was  loved  by  our  people  while  he  lived,  and 
that  his  memory  is  fresh  and  green  in  our 
hearts. 

My  friends,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  progress 
of  our  nation  in  wealth  and  power  and  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  century 
just  closed,  our  hearts  swell  with  pride  and 
thankfulness  that  we  have  been  so  favored. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  now  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  do  our  part  in  maintaining  our 
national  supremacy.  We  can  only  hold  our 
place  by  standing  by  the  right  as  a  community, 
as  a  state  and  as  a  nation,  adhering  rigidly 
to  the  foundation  principles  of  our  republican 
government,  cherishing  liberty  and  obeying  law, 
upholding  the  sacredness  of  the  family,  the 
church  and  the  school,  and  with  school  the 
library  will  follow,  and  in  the  time  to  come  our 
nation  will  endure  and  its  people  will  cultivate, 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  better  and 
higher  civilization.  • 
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APPENDIX 


IftHturg  of  tlj?  ICibrarg 

The  first  movement  in  Springfield  towards 
the  organization  of  a  public  library  was  an  arti- 
cle on  that  subject  written  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines 
for  the  Illinois  State  Journal  in  its  issue  for 
November  23,  1865.  The  article  attracted  much 
attention  and  resulted  in  sending  Dr.  Wines  to 
Keokuk  to  investigate  and  report  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  that  city  and  the  methods 
adopted.  Dr.  Wines  made  his  report  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  old  High  School  building  on 
South  Fifth  street.  Four  other  articles  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  AVines,  and  upon  the  same 
subject,  appeared  in  the  Journal,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  interest  thus  elicited  and  the  meetings 
held  in  consequence  thereof,  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany was  organized  March  15,  1866,  under  the 
name  of  The  Springfield  Library  Association, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Illinois,  of  February  23,  1859. 

The  incorporators  were  Jacob  Bunn,  John 
Williams,  S.  H.  Melvin,  James  C.  Conkling, 
Geo.  W.  Chatterton,  George  N.  Black,  John  W. 
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Dalby,  Adam  Johnston,  Samuel  Willard,  W.  C. 
Bennett,  John  W.  Bunn,  Edward  P.  Leonard, 
P.  P.  Enos  and  J.  D.  B.  Salter. 

The  object  of  the  association  was  declared 
to  be, ' '  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  Public 
Library  and  Eeading  Room,"  and  the  term  of 
its  existence  twenty  years.  The  number  of  di- 
rectors of  the  association  during  the  first  year 
was  six.     The  following  were  duly  elected : 

William  M.  Springer,  Thomas  W.  Dresser, 
Charles  Ridgely,  Thaddeus  W.  Chenery,  Sam- 
uel Willard,  Oscar  C.  McCulloch. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  association  was 
$20,000,  in  shares  of  $10  each.  Fifty  dollars 
constituted  a  person  a  life  member,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  three  dollars  constituted  a  person  an 
annual  member,  with  the  privileges  of  the  li- 
brary and  a  vote  at  all  elections. 

The  first  officers  were : 

John  P.  Reynolds,  President. 

Edward  F.  Leonard,  Vice  President. 

Preston  H.Bailhache,  R  ec  or  ding  Secretary. 

Henry  C.  Latham,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Charles  L.  Abell,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  Willard,  Librarian. 

The  library  was  first  opened  for  use  by  the 
public  February  23,  1867,  with  a  list  of  about 
1,300  volumes  upon  its  catalogue;  the  amount 
expended  for  books  and  fitting  up  of  rooms  to 
that  time  being  about  $5,000. 
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This  sum  was  derived  from  twenty- three  life 
memberships  and  from  the  sale  of  stock  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  stockholders. 

Of  the  original  life  members  and  stockhold- 
ers, sixty-five  have  died,  while  f  oi^-five  still  re- 
side in  this  city. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  association  were  care- 
fully drawn,  and  with  minor  changes  were  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  library  was  turned  over 
to  the  City  of  Springfield,  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
1885.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  1886,  it  was  opened 
as  a  free  Public  Library;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  maintained  by  an  annual  tax  levied  for 
library  purposes. 


librarians 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard  was  the  first  librarian, 
and  served  from  February  1,  1867,  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1870,  a  period  of  three  years  and 
seven  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude E.  Seaman,  who  served  until  January  12 
1877,  a  period  of  six  years  and  four  months. 
Upon  her  resignation,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Kimball, 
now  the  widow  of  Senator  John  M.  Palmer,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  position  and  served  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1887,  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  library  was  transferred 
to  the  City  of  Springfield,  at  which  time  there 
were  7,550  volumes  upon  its  catalogue. 
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The  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Public 
Library  after  its  transfer  to  the  city,  were: 

C.  C.  Brown,  President. 

George  N.  Black,  Vice  President. 

James  P.  Bryce,  Secretary. 

John  W.  Bunn. 

Clinton  L.  Conkling. 

A.  N.  J.  Crook. 

Samuel  E.  Prather. 

Charles  Ridgely. 

N.  L.  Van  Hoff. 

Next  in  order  Mr.  James  P.  Bryce  was 
appointed  librarian.  From  his  experience  in 
library  work  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
and  with  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  centuries,  as  well  as  his  rare  execu- 
tive ability,  he  brought  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
exceptional  qualifications,  and  through  his  pro- 
longed term  of  service,  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  and  four  months,  made  a  record  which 
gives  him  place  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  organ- 
ization and  establishment  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  in  Springfield. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  work  the  cata- 
logue embraced  less  than  8,000  volumes.  At  the 
date  of  his  resignation,  May  11,  1904,  it  num- 
bered 59,365  volumes,  including  a  large  number 
of  rare  and  valuable  works,  such  as  are  usually 
to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  larger  cities. 
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The  first  location  of  the  library  was  in  rooms 
in  the  second  story  of  the  building  located  on  the 
south  side  of  East  Washington  street,  number 
416.  From  there  it  was  removed  in  1875  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Monroe  streets.  In  1884  it 
was  again  removed  to  the  second  story  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fifth  street  and  Capitol  avenue.  After  ten 
years  it  was  removed  a  third  time,  in  March,, 
1894,  to  the  fourth  story  of  the  City  Hall  build- 
ing ;  and  on  June  1st,  1904,  into  the  magnificent 
structure  which  we  now  dedicate  as  its  perma- 
nent home. 
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(HatTtspnxibtnt?  unify  Mr,  (Earnest? 

Springfield,  III.,  February  9,  1901. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Sir — In  view  of  your  recent  benefactions  to 
several  of  our  western  cities,  making  provision  for  the  erec- 
tion of  public  library  buildings  therein,  I  venture  to  address 
you  in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Springfield,  the  Capital  City  of 
Illinois. 

I  hold  no  official  position,  but  am  a  retired  minister  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  resident  of  the  city  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  interested  in  whatever  may  be  conducive 
to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  our  people,  in  all  substan- 
tial culture.  I  will  therefore  set  before  you,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  facts  in  our  case: 

The  population  of  the  city  is  35,000,  and  we  have  an 
excellent  public  school  system,  with  twelve  ward  schools 
and  a  High  School,  in  which  there  are  enrolled  and  in  at- 
tendance 6,000  pupils. 

We  have  a  Public  Library  consisting  of  44,000  volumes, 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  city  has  in  recent 
years  contributed  $5,000  annually.  During  the  last  year 
there  have  been  over  200,000  volumes  drawn  from  its 
shelves  for  reading. 

In  October,  1898,  in  a  sermon  delivered  by  myself,  upon 
the  "Thomas  Strawbridge  Foundation,"  upon  "The  Uses 
of  Wealth" — a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith — it  will 
be  seen  on  pages  eleven  and  twelve,  that  the  pressing  need 
of  a  Public  Library  Building  was  therein  set  forth. 

That  need  is  emphasized  today  in  the  fact  that  in  two 
and  a  half  years  the  number  of  volumes  has  increased  from 
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35,000  to  44,000,  and  it  is  still  housed  in  the  fourth  story, 
or  attic,  of  the  City  Hall. 

As  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  monument  to 
whose  memory  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  entirely  re- 
constructed at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  this  city  is  visited  every 
year  by  many  thousands  from  all  over  the  world,  and  a 
Library  Building  which  would  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
would,  through  all  coming  time,  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  its  generous  founder. 

In  case  of  your  favorable  consideration  of  this  appli- 
cation, this  city  will,  I  am  assured,  through  the  constituted 
authorities,  pledge  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  the  support  of  the  Library,  and  furnish  an  eligible  site 
upon  which  to  erect  the  Library  building. 

In  behalf  of  our  citizens,  and  of  the  generations  to  fol- 
low us,  I  therefore  solicit  from  you  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  or  such  sum  as  you  may  regard  as  com- 
mensurate, for  the  erection  of  a  Public  Library  Building  in 
the  City  of  Springfield,  to  bear  such  name  as  you  may  desig- 
nate, in  connection  with  your  generous  benefaction. 

All  of  which  I  respectfully  submit,  and  of  which  I  ask 
your  kind  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Sawyer  Walker. 


New  York,  12th  February,  1901. 
Rev.  E.   S.  Walker, 

Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Sir — Mr.  Carnegie  would  be  disposed  to  act  upon 
your  suggestion  if  the  city  authorities  see  fit  to  take  up  the 
matter,  as  stated  in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter.  The 
home  of  Lincoln  has  claims  upon  every  American,  Mr. 
Carnegie  adds,  indeed  on  every  good  man. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jas.  Bertram, 

P.  Secretary. 
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Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  16,  1901. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  favor  of  the  12th  inst.  in  relation  to  the  matter  of 
a  contribution  for  the  erection  of  a  Public  Library  in  this 
city,  and  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  to  extend  to  you  their 
grateful  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  generous  response  to 
my  former  letter. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  cutting  from  the  Illinois  State 
Register  of  yesterday,  the  publication  of  which  called  forth 
the  most  enthusiastic  expression  of  satisfaction  from  our 
people  of  all  classes. 

You  will  note  the  editorial  comments  which  follow  the 
correspondence,  and  I  will  add  that,  at  a  Special  Meeting 
of  our  City  Council,  held  on  last  evening,  an  ordinance  was 
passed,  pledging  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Library,  and  steps  were  also  taken  to  secure 
immediately  the  best  location  in  our  city,  as  a  site  for  the 
proposed  building. 

In  honor  of  our  immortal  Lincoln,  and  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  benefaction  of  the  founder,  I  trust  it 
may  not  be  deemed  gratuitous  for  me  to  suggest  that  the 
name,  "The  Lincoln-Carnegie  Memorial  Library"  would 
serve  to  transmit  to  the  coming  generations  the  memory 
of  men  who  lived,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  their 
fellow-men.  Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

Edwin    Sawyer  Walker. 


Springfield,  III.,  February  26,  1901. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir — In  my  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  I  stated  that 
our  City  Council  had,  on  the  previous  evening,  passed  an 
ordinance  pledging  the  sum  of  $10,000  annually  for  the 
support  of  the  Public  Library  in  this  city.  In  the  copy  of 
said  ordinance  sent  to  you,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  $10,000  is  pledged,  upon  the  condition  of  a  donation  from 
you  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Public  Library  Build- 
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ing,  and  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  submitted  by  me,  in 
my  letter  of  Feb.  9th,  asking  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  a  contribution  of  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  viz.,  the  pledging  of  the  sum  of  $6,000  annually 
by  the  constituted  authorities  for  the  support  of  the  Library, 
and  which  you  so  promptly  and  generously  indicated  a 
willingness  to  contribute. 

The  ordinance  was  improperly  drawn  and  passed  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and,  hence,  fails  to  express  what 
was  intended,  viz.,  the  acceptance  of  your  proffered  gift, 
with  the  request  that  it  might  be  increased  to  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars. 

In  behalf,  therefore,  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  I  most 
respectfully  ask  that  you  increase  the  amount  of  your  pro- 
posed benefaction  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  as  a 
sum  properly  commensurate  with  the  size  and  growing  im- 
portance of  our  Capital  City  of  Illinois. 

In  any  case,  the  conditions  which  you  attach  to  such  gift 
will  be  fully  and  promptly  met,  whether  the  sum  be  Sixty 
Thousand  or  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  revised  ordinance,  to  be  submitted 
to  our  City  Council  at  an  early  day,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
one  before  passed,  which  will  fully  meet  the  case,  whether 
your  contribution  shall  be  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars,  or  a 
larger  sum.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  Sawyer  Walker. 


New  York,  March  8th,  1901. 
E.  S.  Walker,  Esq. 

Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Sir — On  the  representations  of  Springfield,  Mr. 
Carnegie  amends  his  offer  to  the  city  to  read  as  follows:  If 
the  city  of  Springfield  will  furnish  a  suitable  site  and  agree 
to  maintain  a  Free  Public  Library  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
$7,500  a  year,  Mr.  Carnegie  will  be  glad  to  give  $75,000  for  a 
building.  This  sum  Mr.  Carnegie  thinks  sufficient  for  the 
population  of  the  city.  Respectfully  yours, 

Jas.  Bertram, 

P.    Secretary. 
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New  York,  11th  March,  1901. 
B.  S.  Walkee,  Esq. 

Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Sir — Mr.  Carnegie  has  just  noticed  in  yours  of 
L6th  Feb.,  that  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  Library  the 
"Lincoln-Carnegie  Memorial  Library,"  and  he  wishes  me 
to  say,  that  he  would  consider  it  desecration  to  have  any 
name  linked  with  that  of  Lincoln.  He  trusts  that  the  Li- 
brary will  be  known  as  the  "Lincoln  Library,"  not  the 
"Lincoln  Memorial  Library,"  as  Lincoln  needs  no  "Memo- 
rial," being  one  of  the  dozen  supremely  great  rulers  of 
men  that  the  world  has  seen. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jas.  Bertram, 

P.    Secretary. 


Springfield,  III.,  April  11th,  1901. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Dear  Sir — Your  kind  favors  of  the  8th  and  11th  of 
March  were  duly  received. 

In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  I  beg  to  tender 
to  you  their  most  grateful  thanks  for  your  generous  offer 
of  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Public  Library  Building  in 
this  city. 

To  meet  the  conditions  connected  with  your  offer,  the 
City  Council,  on  the  ISth  day  of  March,  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Public  Library,  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose,  as  also  a  copy  of 
your  letter  upon  which  the  ordinance  is  based. 

In  accordance  with  your  expressed  wishes,  in  your  favor 
of  March  11th,  the  name,  "LINCOLN  LIBRARY,"  will  be 
the  name  of  the  institution,  thus  carrying  to  coming  gen- 
erations the  tribute  of  the  present  age  to  the  worth  of 
"The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  ordinance,  a  com- 
mittee of  nine   members   was   duly  appointed   to   locate   a 
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suitable  site  for  the  building,  and  they  are  now  attending 
to  the  duty  assigned  them,  as  will  appear  from  the  enclosed 
advertisement  for  "Proposals  for  Library  Site." 

When  the  site  has  been  selected  and  secured,  I  will  fur- 
ther advise  you.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Edwin  S.  Walker, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  9th,  1901. 
Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  6th  inst.,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  has  been  referred  to  the  writer  for  reply. 
As  Mr.  Carnegie  has  gone  abroad  for  the  summer,  the  mat- 
ter of  his  gift  of  $75,000  to  your  city  for  the  erection  of  a 
Library  Building  has  been  left  in  my  charge  during  his 
absence. 

I  find  with  the  papers  you  enclose,  together  with  those 
forwarded  me  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  secretary,  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  are  now  available. 

As  to  the  method  of  making  payments,  would  say  that 
upon  receipt  of  requests  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  one 
other  member  of  your  Library  Committee,  and  accompanied 
by  architect's  requisition,  I  will  be  pleased  to  make  remit- 
tances to  the  Treasurer,  in  sums  as  needed  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  process  of  construction. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  A.  Franks. 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Walker, 

Chairman  Building  Committee, 

Public  Library,  Springfield,  111. 
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